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WHAT IS A DOG? 


According to Webster a dog is ‘a carnivorous mammal of the family 
Canidae.’’ What an unsatisfactory definition that is for man’s best friend. 


A dog is COMPANIONSHIP. He enthusiastically gives of himself to every 
member of the family and is never happier than when he is with them. 
He is the playful companion of his young master, quickly sensing his 
various moods. He is the guardian of the elderly spinster alone in the 
world. He is company to rich and poor, sick and well, and to all races 
and creeds. 


A dog is COURAGE. He will lay down his life for those he loves—or for 
someone he has never seen. He is the Knight In Shining Armor, ready to 
drag a drowning person from threatening waters; or to rouse the slum- 
bering family in a burning building; or to lead rescuers to a lost child 
in the woods. 


A dog is LOYALTY. He, unlike many people, remains faithful whatever 
the circumstances. He is steadfast in his devotion even unto death and 
in life his loyalty knows no bounds. He is the classic example of fidelity 
and faithfulness. 


A dog is MANY THINGS. He is all sizes and colors, active and docile, a 
roustabout and a gentleman. He is the ‘Seeing Eye” of the blind, shep- 
herd of the flocks, a puller of sleds. He is adventure, teacher, and friend. 
He is all this and more. By a happy wag of his tail he lifts the cares of 
little boys and statesmen. He belongs. 


Let's treat him accordingly. 


CrErB: 


Cover photo by Richard Kelsey— Smoky, once a straggly stray, adopted—soon 
transformed by kindness and care— revelsin his happy life. (See story page 12) 


(Record-American Photo—Lou Rosenberg) 


HOME AGAIN: THE LEAGUE IN ACTION 


Donald Cortese, 5, of Ridgeway Lane, Boston, expresses his joy by hugging his dog, Tippy, who was returned home after 
being lost for two weeks. The wandering dog was found in a downtown department store, and turned over to the Animal 
Rescue League who in turn notified Donald’s mother at her home. 
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League Holds -Annual Neeting 


LANCHARD HALL, 53 Carver Street, 
B was filled on the afternoon of 
March 14 with enthusiastic League 
members and friends attending the 
Animal Rescue League’s Annual 
Meeting. The President’s opening ad- 
dress keynoted the changes and 
increased activities of the League’s 
half century of service just completed. 

Following the Treasurer’s Report, 
the President presented The Ameri- 
can Humane Association’s Gold 
Medal Humanities Award to Robert 
Lotterhand, 14, of Quincy for his 
brave rescue of a dog from a Quincy 
quarry. In making the presentation, 
Mr. Buttrick stated that Robert and 
three of his friends — Michael Plant, 
14° Robert Smolleit, 12;-and: Peter 
Proctor, 13—all of Quincy, were 
playing around the quarry when 
they noticed the plight of the dog. 
Although the water is estimated at 
between 120 and 150 feet below the 
rim of the quarry, Robert Lotterhand 
and Michael unhesitatingly descended 
through a treacherous path and 
Robert removed his clothes and went 
to the rescue of the dog which was 
out about fifty feet from the rim in 
water said to be twenty-five to fifty 
feet deep. Robert reached the dog 
which he caught hold of by the neck 
and pushed along with his shoulder, 
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Richard LeRoy 


swimming with the other arm. 
Robert’s friends were not idle while 
he was in the water. When Robert 
reached the edge of the quarry again, 
Michael was there to help along with 
the Fire Department which had been 
summoned by quick-thinking Robert 
Smollett. The dog was raised to 
the top of the quarry by means of 
ropes. What made the rescue of even 
greater significance was the fact that 
the dog was not a known pet, nor a 
friend’s dog, but a stray, unwanted, 


uncared for and abandoned canine. 


For their part in assisting in the 
rescue, Masters Plant, Proctor and 
Smollett all received the Animal 
Rescue League’s Certificate of Merit. 

Also receiving a Certificate of 
Merit was Richard LeRoy, 13, of 4 
Bush Street, South End, one of a 
family of nine children. At a great 
sacrifice, since he seldom had candy, 
Richard with two candy bars “bought”’ 
a pigeon with an injured wing from 
five boys who were about to explode 
a firecracker under the bird. After 
rescuing the pigeon, Richard took it 
home, put a splint on its wing and 
with intelligent care (although he 
had never had a pet of his own), 
brought it back to a state where it 
would not be a prey to the cruel and 
thoughtless in the world before he 
liberated it. 

The applause which all of the boys 
received for their acts of kindness and 
bravery must have been most heart- 
ening to them and to their mothers 
and sisters who came to see the 
presentations. 

The President then introduced 
Horace B. Sodt, Editor of THE Na- 
TIONAL HuMANE Review and Field 
Service Director for The American 
Humane Association, who spoke on 
“Animal Protection at the National 
Level.”? Mr. Sodt commented on the 
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Mr. Buttrick pinning Gold Medal Award on Robert Lotterhand while Masters 
Robert Smollett, Peter Proctor and Michael Plant hold their Certificates of Merit 


fact that the humane movement had 
come a long way in the past seventy- 
five years, pointing out that many 
of the improvements in the care of 
livestock had resulted from the efforts 
of animal protective organizations. 
He continued with the thought that 
there seems to be today an awareness 
of and interest in animal welfare by 
people in all walks of life. To illus- 
trate this he spoke of the prominence 
which newspapers and magazines 
the country over have given to 
stories of animals. In concluding his 
remarks, Mr. Sodt stressed the fact 
that the future of the humane move- 
ment is absolutely unlimited and that 
its full outflowering can be achieved 
by the combined efforts of animal 
protection societies all over the 
United States. 

The Officers and Directors de- 
clared duly elected were: President, 
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Carlton E. Buttrick; First Vice 
President, Roger Ernst; Treasurer, 
H. Clifford Boshan; Secretary, James 
Jackson, Jr.; Vice Presidents: Hon. 
Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. Leverett 
Bradley, Admiral Richard E. Byrd, 
Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill, Sr., Mrs. 
William Endicott, 2nd, Mrs. Charles 
Ewing, Miss Anita Harris, Dr. J. 
Walter Schirmer, Mrs. Daniel Stani- 
ford, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer; Directors: 
Miss Helen Leighton, Miss Eleanor 
Sohier, Miss Elizabeth Storer, Miss 
Helen L. Storer, Mrs. Geoffrey G. 
Whitney, Mr. Robert Baldwin, Mr. 
John M. B. Churchill. 

Roger Ernst, Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, explained 
that Robert Baldwin who had been 
Treasurer for many years, had re- 
quested that he be relieved of his 
responsibilities. It was unanimously 
voted that the sincere appreciation 


of the Animal Rescue League of Bos- 
ton be extended to Robert Baldwin 
for his faithful and devoted service to 
us as Treasurer for so many years. 
Following adjournment of the 
business meeting, Mrs. Alyce Gal- 
lagher of the Humane Education 
Department served the youngsters 
attending the meeting with refresh- 
ments while tea was served to the 
adults by Miss Harriett Flannery and 
Mrs. Wendell Smith, also of the 
Humane Education Department. 
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John C. Macfarlane Appointed 
to Staff of the Massachusetts 
SPCA 


John C. Macfarlane, 
General Manager of the Indiana 
S. P. C. A., was recently appointed 
to the staff of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. as Director of Livestock 
Loss Prevention. 

Mr. Macfarlane has been identi- 
fied with the humane movement for 
some twenty years having first 
been employed by the American 
S. P. C. A. in New York City. He 
became manager of one of the Soci- 
ety’s branches but in 1941 joined the 
staff of The American Humane As- 
sociation, with headquarters in AIl- 
bany, New York, as National Field 
Secretary. In 1945 Mr. Macfarlane 
entered the business field, but soon 


formerly 


gave up this line of endeavor to 
return to his “‘first love”? of working 
in the interests of animal protection 
as General Manager of the Indiana 
society. 

In his new position, Mr. Macfar- 
lane will spend the greater part of 
his time seeking improvements in 
slaughter-house methods, not only in 
Massachusetts but in other states as 
well. He also intends to work in close 
cooperation with other groups inter- 
ested in livestock loss prevention. 

We wish to welcome Mr. Macfar- 
lane to Boston and hope for him suc- 
cess in his new endeavors. 


AGENTS TRAINING MEETING HELD 


Reep W. Hircucock, Guest Speaker 


ROM time to time it is the League’s 
F to hold meetings for 
training our agents. Such meetings 
have a two-fold purpose: (a) to bring 
new ideas and methods of properly 
conducting humane work to our men 
and (b) to keep the agents ‘‘on their 
toes” and to provide them with a full 
realization of the importance of their 


custom 


particular services. 

Whenever possible, qualified speak- 
ers from other animal protective 
organizations are invited to talk and 
discuss our mutual problems. At the 
last agent’s meeting Reed W. Hitch- 
cock, Director of the Animal De- 
partment of the Connecticut Hu- 
mane Society, appeared and we felt 
that his remarks were worthy of 
reproduction here. We recommend 
this article to all persons interested in 
animal welfare, particularly to agents 
in smaller societies who, by force of 
circumstances, are not privileged to 
gather such information from outside 
sources. Mr. Hitchcock’s remarks 
follow. 

The Editor 
* * * * 

I am glad of this opportunity to 
become better acquainted with your 
Society. There is very little that an 
Agent of the Connecticut Humane 
Society can tell an Agent of the 
Animal Rescue League. 

However, you may be interested 
in the differences in our organiza- 
tions. We collect animals in the 
large cities and cover the entire State 
with investigating agents. Our Shel- 
ter work is not as great as yours 
though we are building new shelters 
soon in two cities. 

We have no clinic. ‘Twice we have 
prepared to start, but the Veterinary 
profession has co-operated so well 
with us that we did not. In every 
community we have one or more 
Veterinarians who will do work free 
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for the Society, accept charity cases 
upon the request of an agent and give 
us half rates on other desirable work 
that is essential. 

We divide the State into six 
districts with an office, ambulance 
and investigating agent in each. The 
ambulances operate only in the larger 
cities and suburbs. Consequently, 
investigating agents have to pick up 
small animals in outlying territory, 
and ambulance agents have to do 
some of the minor small animal 
investigations in the cities. 


Why Are We In Humane Work? 


Human nature seems to be about 
the same in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. Therefore, though I have 
only a superficial knowledge of your 
Society I feel that I know your 
problems. 

You cannot make big money in 
our work. The chances of promotion 
to a real good job are only a few. 
Why are we in it then? Very few 
started in the work because they 
were fond of animals. It is a sad fact 
that in the larger Societies this per- 
centage is small. The others took the 
job because they needed work. Most 
men soon learn to enjoy the work and 
would not leave for more money or 
shorter hours. ‘They make it their life 
work. A few learn the routine so 
that they can keep out of trouble and 
stay only because they cannot find a 
better job. They and their Society 
would be better off if these men 
would quit. 


Qualities Needed by An Agent 


You agents are the salesmen of the 
Society. Therefore, these qualities 
in an agent are essential: honesty, 
love of his work, personal appearance, 
reasonable education and the ability to 
learn from his mistakes and_ the 
mistakes of others. 


Always keep in mind that you 
must do each job so as to sell the 
Society. If you don’t, income will go 
down and salaries will be reduced or 
help laid off, possibly both. Even 
your most minor contacts at the 
bottom may roll back to you from 
the top. I recall a case where an 
agent handled a woman living in a 
suburb in rather a crude manner. 
This woman was a Close relative of 
another woman who was employed 
by one of the most active Board mem- 
bers. His conduct was discussed at the 
next Board meeting and eventually 
led to his separation from the So- 
ciety. 


Intelligence 


Driving an ambulance requires 
real intelligence. There is always 
more that ought to be done than you 
can do. There is little chance for 
waste time. If you really love your 
work remain gentle and _ friendly 
even under pressure. The public has 
little realization of the pressure of our 
work. ‘They sometimes seem to take 
delight in delaying us. They keep 
you waiting while they talk on the 
telephone, do not have the animal 
where it is easily available, go all 
over the building looking for twenty- 
five cents, and use many more delay- 
ing tactics. Remember they are 
innocent. You must take it with a 
smile and leave with everybody 
friendly. 

Many women think more of a cat 
or dog than a child. They are heart- 
broken over the necessity of parting 
with their pet. This attitude must be 
appreciated as it is real. The agent’s 
sympathy must also be real. Some 
women want you to wait while they 
prepare a last meal for their pet. 
This, of course, causes an unwar- 
ranted delay. Usually a woman will 
accept your advice if you will tell 
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her in a kindly manner that it is not 
for the animal’s welfare as most 
animals get sick riding in a car just 
after eating. With this type of person 
be exceptionally careful how you 
handle the animal. Of course, you 
should handle all animals humanely, 
but exceptional care must be used 
with a sentimental person. 

Each call is a separate and indi- 
vidual case. You must have the 
intelligence and character to handle 
it as such, supressing any annoyance, 
keeping in mind only the feelings of 
the animal and its owner. 


Appearance 


One of the essentials of an agent 
that I mentioned was personal ap- 
pearance. This should be expanded 
to cover the appearance of all equip- 
ment: ambulance — cat boxes — cat 
pole — and blanket. I, personally, 
feel that some type of blanket is 
necessary. You can handle an injured 
dog more safely and with less criti- 
cism. Our Society does not furnish 
blankets — practically every agent 
has his own. I made one out of four 
heavy grass seed bags. I put it in the 
washing machine from time to time. 
The costliness of your clothes or 
equipment is not what counts. The 
important thing is the general impres- 
sion of neatness and cleanliness. This 
should not be too much to ask of 
anyone. Your personal pride alone 
should make it unnecessary for your 
superior to mention this matter. 
However, there are a few who do not 
grasp what neatness is. I recall an 
agent who was very capable. He 
understood animals thoroughly and 
was a superb handler. However, 
people who did not know him had 
very little confidence in him because 
of his untidiness and sometimes dirty 
appearance. The society had to let 
him go. 


Education 


The more education you have the 
better your chances are for advance- 
ment. The essential education can be 
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gained on the job if you will read the 
right material instead of trash. Do 
not fall into the mistake of abusing 
the English language just because 
you are in the presence of those who 
do. 

An essential part of your educa- 
tion is to thoroughly know the breeds 
of dogs. Study dog books and go to 
dog shows. Many agents make the 
Society look ridiculous by the lack of 
this knowledge, .particularly when 
trying to name the dominant charac- 
teristics of a mongrel. 

Learn something about the various 
diseases of dogs and cats and the 
symptoms of these diseases, but go 
easy on a diagnosis. That is a veteri- 
narian’s job. I have known agents to 
get into serious trouble by improper 
diagnosis. 

One of the weaknesses of most 
Societies is that they cannot afford to 
have an agent in training to fill the 
next vacancy. Consequently, men 
find themselves on their own with 
inadequate training. The agent sel- 
dom realizes his inadequacy until he 
makes a serious mistake. ‘There are so 
many hundreds of things to know 
that a year’s training would not be 
too long. This being impossible you 
must learn from your own mistakes, the 
instructions of your supervisor and what 
you can glean from conversations with 
fellow employees. 

When you have made a mistake 
don’t try to bluff it through, ‘‘Eat 
humble pie,” acknowledge your error 
and do all in your power to correct 
it. Don’r MAKE THE SAME MISTAKE 
Twice ! 


Professional Attitude 


You know we have many ways of 
checking an agent’s work. Different 
societies use different methods. 

The old and successful agent has 
to ‘“‘watch out” or his attitude be- 
comes too professional. He handles 
so many animals that it becomes 
routine and_ his sensibilities may 
become deadened. The only way to 


prevent this is to constantly bear in 


mind that each call is an individual 
case and requires special treatment. 
The professional attitude is inevi- 
table, but those with proper intelli- 
gence will make it the professional 
attitude of a physician towards his 
patient or the spiritual adviser to- 
wards his parishioner. When you are 
called, the owner as well as the 
animal needs your help. Ler Us SEE 
THatT Botu Get THE HeELp THEY 
NEED! 


Follow-Up Cases 


The ambulance driver should 
always watch for cases that need 
investigation or follow up. The good 
ambulance agent will pick up infor- 
mation leading to the best cases. We 
had a recent one where we were 
called to pick up an injured cat. A 
little inquiry by the driver brought 
out the information that the cat had 
been thrown from a third floor ve- 
randa by an angry landlord. This 
matter was thoroughly investigated. 
She was prosecuted and convicted. 
Where you see suspicious injuries 
ask enough questions so that you will 
know if it warrants further investiga- 
tion. 


Hints To Investigators 


I checked the list of your employees 
in a late issue of “Our Fourfooted 
Friends.” From this I concluded that 
I should talk mostly to ambulance 
men. Shelter employees work under 
direct supervision. Only the agents 
are on their own. Your investigating 
agents probably know more about 
humane work than I do—yet I 
consider this my long suit. There are 
a few things that I want to emphasize 
about investigations. If the complaint 
clerk would get more information 
many investigations would be more 
successful. The agents should have 
the following facts: 1. Whenever 
possible the respondent’s name and 
address. 2. What occurred. 3. When 
it occurred, date and approximate 
hour. 4. Where it occurred. 5. Names 

(Continued on page 17) 
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OUR AGENTS SPEAK 


You Will Doubt It— 
But I Know 


HAT a three foot alligator can be 

found, taking a stroll about noon 
hour on busy Atlantic Avenue near 
the South Station. 

Or a raccoon, large enough to be 
mistaken for a baby bear, will try to 
cuddle in bed with a couple of 
youngsters at 1:00 a. m. in the very 
busy section of Egleston Square. 

Or that in the areaway outside the 
entrance of Filene’s Men’s Shop, one of 
our larger stores, one might encounter 
a huge forty-pound snapping turtle. 

Or a trained seal, ‘‘borrowed”’ as 
a prank from the back stage entrance 
of one of the better show houses, 
might turn up in a shower tub of a 
local college dormitory. 

Or that an early morning visitor 
to our “House of the Golden Dome”’ 
on Beacon Hill, might be a healthy 
fullgrown mink. 

Or that an “ordinary every day 
dog” could and did stop a show; hold 
the spotlight for approximately one- 
half hour. Yes, even have some of the 
audience standing on their seats in an- 
other of our well known show houses. 

Or a collie dog may decide to 
engage one of our rapid transit trains 
in a four to five mile race from Ken- 
dall Square to Columbia Station 
during the busiest time of day. (Collie 
dog won, aided and abetted by oc- 
casional contact with third rail.) 

Or a large English setter dog might 
decide to go a-hunting around a local 
pond only to find the shoreline was a 
treacherous one of quicksand. His 
rescue necessitated the borrowing of 
a rescue boat from the very obliging 
Brookline Fire Department. 

Or that one of our more curious 
friends, the cat, might decide to in- 
vestigate under the hood of an auto 
in New Jersey and wind up here in 
Boston three days later, not so much 
the worse for wear. 
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Or that an emergency call from the 
Dorchester district concerning the 
plight of an all white feline perched 
precariously atop a tall tree, might 
lead to the discovery that poor 
“Whitey” was far from being alone 
but that on various branches, con- 
cealed by the dense foliage, were no 
less than FIVE other cats. 

Or that a fairly large sized mon- 
key, recently an escapee of a ship in 
Boston dock, might suddenly decide 
to take over the control house of the 
Summer Street drawbridge and suc- 
cessfully defy all efforts of the official 
drawtender to effect its removal. 


It is our hope to continue this 
feature in succeeding issues of 
Our Fourfooted Friends. We 
think our readers will be inter- 
ested in some of the events 
which occur daily as the League’s 
agents go about their tasks of 
rescuing animals. Some of the 
stories will be humorous, others 
serious, a few odd and strange. 
All, however, will help to pro- 
vide a better picture of some of 
the problems and circumstances 
these men encounter on their 
errands of mercy. 


Or that two large snapping turtles 
would select the athletic stadium lo- 
cated in the Fenway to stage a head 
on battle witnessed by fifty or sixty 
people including two of Boston’s 
police officers. 

As I stated, you will doubt it — 
but I know, as I have had the experi- 
ence and pleasure of rescuing or aid- 
ing in the rescue of the various ani- 
mals concerned in these incidents. 

J. RussELL CONNAUGHTON 


CAT IN THE MOTOR 


Well, it happened one night when 
I was on duty. The phone rang and 
there was some excitement on the 
other end. It seems that when the 
party went to start his car he heard 


an awful noise. There was a cat 
jammed in between the fan belt and 
the large rim guard of the fan belt. 
When I arrived on the scene we 
had to chloroform the cat to keep 
him from fighting me. After taking 
off the fan belt and having the cat in 
a limp condition, I took the cat out. 
When the cat revived, it got up 
and walked around. Everybody was 
happy, including the cat. 
CHARLES L. SALISBURY 


MONKEY BUSINESS 


One afternoon about two weeks 
before Christmas I had a call at the 
East Boston Police Station. ‘The 
officer at the desk asked me if I 
would go to a large candy factory on 
New Street to pick up a cat. When 
I arrived there I went to the office 
and asked where the cat was located. 
The foreman said, ‘“‘Cat? There’s no 
cat here, but there’s a monkey run- 
ning loose on the fourth floor.’”? We 
went up on the elevator and when 
we stepped off, the place was like a 
madhouse. Most of the employees 
were women and they were scream- 
ing and standing up on the benches. 
We looked up on the sprinkler pipes 
and sure enough there was a large 
sized monkey running back and forth 
trying to make as much noise as the 
rest of the people. 

The foreman was all excited be- 
cause he said it didn’t take much to 
set off the sprinklers and spoil all the 
candy ready for Christmas trade. 
After about an hour of chasing 
“Taco” from one room to another, 
and with the help of a couple of 
fellows, I finally lassoed him and got 
him in a cage. He seemed to be just 
as glad to get out of the noise as the 
women to get rid of him. 

W. F. Rosinson 


DOG-RELIEF 


One day while in the South End, 
Boston, I had a call to pick up a stray 
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Below 


The boys at the Fessenden 
School in West Newton an- 
nually enjoy an Easter Egg 
Hunt. Here we find one of the 
smaller boys being helped by 
one of the school’s dogs, a 
miniature poodle, in locating 
some of the Easter eggs. The 
dog’s name quite appropriately 
is Monsieur Beaucaire 


Our Agents 


PHOTO BY ROBERT S. PARSONS 
dog that was in a hallway. When I 
arrived at the address given I found 
the stray dog to be an enormous St. 
Bernard. (He must have weighed 
about 160 pounds.) Immediately it 
entered my mind that this task would 
be rather simple because as a rule St. 
Bernard’s are very friendly. How- 
ever, rather than commit myself and 
believing that I should be rather 
safe than sorry, I approached the dog 
with due caution. It was simple 
enough to get the leash on the dog 
and lead him to the truck, but when 
I opened the door he decided that 
he had gone far enough and would 
go no farther. 

As he turned and walked away, 
leaving me with the short end of a 
broken leash, I felt that my efforts 
were in vain for as a rule a dog will 
run and it is nothing less than im- 
possible to catch him. My friend, 
so it seemed, was different. He 
walked back into the hallway from 
where he came and laid down. 

I merely followed him and led 
him back to the truck, this time with 
a much stronger leash. He acted as 
though the truck was his home. I 
don’t think I could have kept him out 
of it if I had wanted to. Relief? Yes! 

RussELL WEIKLE 
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Weare indebted to the Portland 
Sunday Telegram for this story, 
“Mental Woes of Dogs and 
Children Cured the Same Way.” 
Photograph accompanying the 
article was made by Sunday 


Telegram Photographer Morri- 
son. The editor deeply appreci- 
ates the courtesy of both the 
Telegram and the photographer 
for permission to reprint the 
story and picture. 


4 Raa patient is unhappy. He is sad 
and lonely, because he feels he is 
unwanted. What he needs is con- 
fidence. He needs to be made to feel 
welcome and wanted. He needs to 
be made to feel that there’s a place 
for him in this world after all. 

And the remedy is the same 
whether the patient is a flaxen- 
haired, two-year-old tot — or a sad- 
eyed cocker spaniel. 

For man’s best friend, like man 
himself, is being aided more and 
more by psychology these days as a 
solution for his mental troubles. 

“Psychologically, there’s little dif- 
ference between an unhappy dog and 
an unhappy child — or a shy child 
and a shy dog,” say Dr. and Mrs. 
Henry B. Wescott, operators of the 
Wescott Veterinary Hospital on Con- 
gress Street here. 


All Types 


*“There are egoists, bullies, intro- 
verts and extroverts in the dog world 
as well as the world of human be- 
ings,’ they report. 

Mrs. Wescott, who will serve as a 
third grade teacher at the Presump- 
scot School here this year, says many 
of the children she has had as pupils 
.during the years she has taught 
school, possess the same mental 
troubles as the dogs her husband, 
whom she assists, treats. 

And the same cures are applicable 
to both child and dog. 

“Dogs, like children, need to be 
loved and understood,’ explains 
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MENTAL WOES OF DOGS AND CHILDREN CURED 


By-RicHarpd BuTweLi 


Doctor Wescott, for 37 years a vet- 
erinarian here. “‘Repress or abuse a 
child enough, and you have a juve- 
nile delinquent. Inhibit and abuse 
a dog, and he'll grow up showing 
his rebellion in bad behavior pat- 
terns.” 

The good veterinarian — or dog 
owner, for that matter — he says, 
tries to find out that state or condi- 
tion in the mind of the canine that 
causes him to be unhappy. Most of 
the dog’s problems, he adds, arise 
because the owner has failed to apply 
enough kindness, understanding, pa- 
tience and firmness. 

Take the sad and lonely pup, who 
feels he’s unwanted, for example. 
What will make him feel that he’s got 
a part to play in this world after all? 

According to the Wescotts, he 
should be made to feel that his owner 
really wants him. Every effort should 
be made to make the dog feel that his 
master also is his friend. He should 
be treated in exactly the same fashion 
as a lonely, unhappy child. 


Explain Treatment 


‘But with a little more caution — 
if he has sharp teeth,’ Mrs. Wescott 
warns with a smile. 

A shy, bashful dog, she adds, 
should be treated in practically the 
same manner. 

Then there’s the jealous dog — 
the one which gets annoyed for exam- 
ple, when more attention is paid to 
his master’s two-year-old daughter 
than himself. He’s just like the child 
who becomes extremely jealous when 
he has to share his parents’ affection 
with a new arrival. 

What to do? 

‘First, show him that he is just as 
much liked as the object of his 
jealousy,” the Portland veterinarian 
says. 

“Then give him a share of respon- 
sibility in taking care of the child,” 
he continues. ‘‘Make him guard it 


Bonnie, a two-year-old cocker spaniel, used to be a shy little dog. Aided by mod- 
ern psychology methods, Bonnie, who poses with fourteen-year-old Anitra Wes- 
cott, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Henry B. Wescott, makes friends quicker now 


and stay with it. You’ll be surprised 
how his newly obtained responsibility 
will help the dog get over his jeal- 
ousy.”” 

The Wescotts compare this psy- 
chological cure with giving a four- 
year-old girl a share in the respon- 
sibility of caring for her newly 
arrived brother. Instead of hating him 
because of the affection he is stealing 
from her, she finds new happiness in 
taking care of him. 

Still another type dog, who more 
than slightly resembles a child in his 
psychological troubles, is the ‘‘bully.”’ 
He’s the dog who rushes up to you, 
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with teeth showing and bark boom- 
ing. But, when you raise your hand, 
he runs off, 


Needs Discipline 


*‘All this dog needs,” says Mrs. 
Wescott, who admits she gets a kick 
out of comparing the psychological 
disturbances of her pupils with those 
of the dogs treated at her husband’s 
veterinary hospital, ‘“‘is kind and firm 
discipline.” 

But the discipline must be kind, 
she adds. 

A fourth type of canine ‘‘case”’ is 
the dog, who’s scared stiff of one sex. 
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SAME WAY 


Some time in his early existence he 
has been mistreated by a member of 
that sex. He, therefore, fears all 
members of the sex. 

“To build up that dog’s confi- 
dence,” the Wescotts advise, ‘‘the 
same methods should be employed as 
are used with children. The dog 
should be exposed to the condition he 
fears until he no longer fears it, but 
associates kindness and _ friendliness 
with it.” 

An unusual example of exposing a 
dog to a condition he fears is that of 
the dog who was afraid of men in 
overalls — presumably because he 
had once been mistreated by a man 
who wore them. He had a condi- 
tioned reaction to the sight of them. 

The cure, according to Mrs. Wes- 
cott, would be for the man of the 
family to gain the confidence of the 
dog by being kind and gentle to him 
day after day. 

“Then,” she says, ‘‘when he’s fi- 
nally built up the dog’s confidence in 
him, he should don a pair of overalls, 
exposing his pet to the thing he fears. 
You’d be surprised how such a 
treatment will change the dog’s con- 
ditioned reflex to overalls. He will 
begin to regard them as something to 
love rather than fear.” 


Copy Traits 


Often, the Wescotts report, a dog’s 
psychological disturbance is a reflec- 
tion of a similar state of mind of the 
owner. For example, a nervous man 
could well have a nervous dog — or 
a jealous person’s traits may be 
copied by his canine — in much the 
same manner as children copy traits 
from their elders. 

In such cases the owner — not the 
dog — often needs the psychological 
treatment. 

Dogs, the couple says, frequently 
become afraid-when placed in an al- 
together new environment or when 
they encounter a brand new situa- 


tion — just as people do. And, like 
people, they should be made to face 
the condition they fear. 

“Flattery is a particularly good 
way to gain a dog’s confidence,” Dr. 
Wescott reports. “In the case of 
lonely or shy dogs, as with dogs who 
feel insecure, it aids immensely in 
gaining the dog’s confidence.” 

The voice is another tool, which — 
when properly used — can make the 
road to happiness for the psycholog- 
ically disturbed canine an easier 
one. A soft, pleasant voice can ac- 
complish much more than a rough, 
demanding one — with dogs as well 
as people. 

Petting, of course, is one of the 
best known ways of gaining a dog’s 
confidence and friendship. 

Nor are the Wescotts’ observations 
limited to dogs alone. They also ap- 
ply to other animals as well, the 
couple says, although the Portland 
veterinarian and his attractive wife 
happen to come in contact with 
canines more often than other ani- 
mals. 

But they also have had opportunity 
to observe cats, monkeys, squirrels 
and the like at close range. And their 
observations were the same. 

“Cats, however, are more difficult 
to handle,’ according to Mrs. Wes- 
cott, who claims that felines pay more 
attention to their instinctive drives, 
such as that of self preservation, than 
do dogs, for example. 

‘‘Nor do they learn as easily as 
dogs,” she says. 

Very young kittens, Mrs. Wescott 
adds, are the exception to the rule. 

‘Jealousy, joy, sorrow, a feeling of 
insecurity and loneliness — they all 
play as important a part in the dog’s 
life as in that of human beings,”’ the 
Wescotts agree. 

And they agree, too, that modern 
psychological methods can be used 
to harness these and other drives to 
make the canine’s life a truly happy 
one. 

A dog’s life ain’t what it used to be 
— or doesn’t have to be, they say. 
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SMOKY CAME TO TOWN 


By Marcarer Morse Corrin, Director, Cape Cod Branch 


We take pleasure in present- 
ing on the cover of our maga- 
zine Smoky, once a stray and 
friendless. 

He has first scrutinized the 
photographer and satisfied him- 
self that the camera is not a 
dangerous weapon. Now confi- 
dent and serene he faces his 
rescuer and devoted friend who 
stands close by. 

Some say that cats are in- 
capable of gratitude or affec- 
tion. If that were true how could 
one interpret the expression on 
this cat’s face? 

No spoken word is needed to 
convey the spirit of the text 
which his rapt gaze reveals: 


“IT was an hungered 
And you gave me meat; 
I was thirsty and you 
Gave me drink; 

I was a stranger 
And you took me in.” 


O~. hot July morning when the 


town of Seaport was in the 
midst of its busiest season, a half- 
grown kitten darted from the traffic 
of Main Street to seek refuge on the 
steps of the Public Library. 

“Look out May! Don’t trip over 
that cat — you might get hurt,”’ one 
woman admonished, while her com- 
panion as she brushed past, re- 
marked: ‘“‘Somebody’s pet of course. 
Why don’t people keep their cats at 
home?” 

As the hours dragged by and no 
food or water could be found, this 
waif braved the crowded sidewalk to 
follow one of the shoppers to her 
destination, only to find a screen door 
slammed in his face. Other persons 
were hurrying in, however, for this 
was a popular drugstore where the 
soda fountain was doing a thriving 
business. 

“Look at that cat! He wants a 
drink too,” one man remarked. 

“Tm allergic to cats,’ shrieked a 
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woman nearby. “Scram! Scrrram! I 
say.” 

Just in time the druggist himself 
picked up the frightened kitten, car- 
ried him behind the counter and 
poured for him a generous saucer full 
of milk. 

Hunger partially appeased, the 
waif found a darkened corner where 
he sat furtively washing part of his 
fur which might once have been 
white, but was now a dirty gray. A 
group of young people at a nearby 
table watched him. 

“Some class!’ muttered one of the 
boys. ‘“‘He’s getting all dolled up in 
his dress suit.”’ 

“Part angora,” said a girl ap- 
praisingly. ‘‘Where’d he come from 
Mr. Brownley?” 

“T haven’t any idea,’ answered the 
druggist across the counter. ‘‘He’s a 
stranger to me.” 

‘Come in on the early bus — old 
top?”’ the boy inquired of the cat. 
‘““Must have made a night of it up 
Cape somewhere.” 

This was considered a joke so they 
all laughed, and the speaker made a 
playful pass at the cat’s whiskers. 
Quiescent up to this point the waif 
now dodged, and a few minutes later 
when the door was opened he 
watched his chance to escape and 
return to the library steps. Here at 
least he was unmolested. When dark- 
ness fell he discovered a hiding place 
under the steps where he made a bed 
for the night. No food was to be found 
anywhere, however, 
there any at the Sport Shop where a 
kindly disposed woman let him in 


neither was 


next morning. 

‘Seems like a nice cat if he could 
fatten up a little,’ observed a cus- 
tomer. 

‘“Food and a good home are what 
he needs,’ answered the shop keeper. 
“Why don’t you take him home 


with you?” 


‘““Me? With a parrot, a dog, a cat 
of my own and endless kittens? No 
thank you! Probably his owner will 
turn up anyway.” 

But the day passed and no owner 
claimed the waif. When pangs of 
hunger became acute he again sought 
the drugstore and received his dish of 
milk. 

The following day was even hotter 
than before. A strange, sultry quality 
in the atmosphere made it oppressive 
to human beings and to fourfooted 
creatures alike. In the druggist’s back 
room behind the store an old wicker 
chair was offered to the waif and 
there he was sleeping when the friend 
of animals appeared. Every town 
needs such a friend but few towns 
have one. 

“T hear you are harboring a stray 
cat,’ she said. ‘‘What are you going 
to do with it?” 

“Nothing Miss Lou. Just waiting 
for you to take over.” 

“Look here, Mr. Brownley — you 
remember the white kitten with the 
one black ear that those summer peo- 
ple dropped and the maltese with 
four double paws, front and back 
both, and the fifteen other cats all of 
which I got good homes for? And 
now you’re asking me. . .” 

“Tt’s you or the Animal Rescue 
League, Miss Lou.” 

“Oh, I know — and they’re kind- 
ness itself. They take no end of 
trouble but even they can’t create 
homes out of nothing.” 

‘“What’s the matter with your 
home, Miss Lou?” 

‘Nothing — except my cat, Mitzi. 
She’s ruled it for nine years. Never 
would stand for another feline in the 
house.” 

“Too bad. [ll have to put this fel- 
low out. It’s most closing time.” 

“Put him out? To be run over or 
stolen or starved to death? Give me a 
look at him first.” 
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They stood together by the wicker 
chair. ‘‘Hello there!”’ said the friend 
of animals. 

The waif opened one weary eye 
then the other, then stared up at her 
and rolled over on his back letting his 
front paws flop downward. 

‘““What glorious eyes — golden am- 
ber,” sighed Miss Lou. ““My! What 
was that?”? A door slammed and the 
old building seemed to shudder 
underfoot. 

**Just a shift of wind — the storm 
that’s been making up all day. A 
tempest maybe.” 

“Land sakes! Another hurricane 
coming? Mitzi was sure of it all day 
long. Here — give me your stray. 
T’ll take him home before it hits 
us.”” 

“That’s the way we planned it,” 
said the druggist. ‘““That’s what 
we've been waiting for.” 

A swirl of dust-laden wind struck 
them as Miss Lou _ stepped out 
through the doorway. It caught a 
fold of her cape and swept it across 
the cat in her arms, enveloping him 
for the half mile trek along the now 
nearly deserted highway. A flash of 
lightning, a crash of thunder when 
Miss Lou reached for the latch of the 
low green gate and pelting rain drops 
before entering the side door of the 
little white house. But as she said 
later, this display was nothing com- 
pared to the dynamics of Mitzi’s 
salute. With fire in her eyes and the 
voice of a jungle beast she pro- 
claimed that no stranger in feline 
form was to enter her domain now or 
ever. 

Nor was the stranger backward in 
retort. A waif, half-grown, unkempt 
he might be, but he too had found a 
home and here he would stay! Even 
now he was bigger and stronger than 
the little old puss-cat, and before 
long he would weigh at least fifteen 
pounds or more — so she just better 
look out. 

That day and for days and months 
thereafter, the law of tooth and fang 
held sway. Fur flew and ‘‘catawaul- 
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ing’ smote the air until the friend of 


animals despaired of peace ever 
reigning again. So great, however, is 
the power for good that a human 
being, if fair-minded, can wield over 
animal charges that gradually all 
jealousy and animosity ceased _be- 
tween the two and they became 
reconciled to one another. 

The supreme test came several 
years later when another stray ap- 
proached their door. A stray in such 
deplorable condition that months 
passed before even the friend of ani- 
mals could touch him and give him 
much needed care. Then it was that 
Mitzi and Smoky united in giving 
him welcome and adopted Blackie 
into the family. Some day we hope to 


introduce him also to our readers. At 


present he is not completely free from 
fear. He is camera-shy. 


Kindness In Action 


All of us who from time to time 
have happened to find a lost dog or 


cat, know how strong is the sense of 
relief when it is possible to deliver a 
stray creature into safe hands at an 
animal shelter. 

The late Romney Spring who 
practised law in Boston for fifty-two 
years and was a member of our Ani- 
mal Rescue League for many of those 
years until the time of his death last 
winter, once told us of an experience 
which it warms the heart to remem- 
ber. 

When returning to his home in 
Boston one evening, he almost stum- 
bled over a dog crouched on the 
sidewalk which sprang up in fright 
and started to run away. By mak- 
ing careful approach, however, and 
speaking in a quiet voice he was able 
to reassure the trembling animal — 
then hailing a passing taxicab they 
were soon on their way to Animal 
Rescue League headquarters. Upon 
arrival Mr. Spring requested the 
driver to wait while he would take the 
dog inside and place it with the 
proper authorities. This he thought 
would take but a few minutes. After 
necessary formalities were disposed 
of, however, he became so engrossed 
in conversation with the attendant 
concerning the League’s 
rescued animals, that time flashed by 
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unheeded. Suddenly, however, re- 
membering his taxi he hurried to the 
door where he found it waiting as 
agreed upon. 

“Everything O. K.?” asked the 
driver. 

“Fine,” answered Mr. Spring — 
but on entering the cab he asked in 
amazement, ‘“‘What has happened to 
your meter?” 

‘“What do you mean?”’ 

“Why is your flag down? I owe 
you for all this time you’ve been 
waiting for me.” 

Deliberately the man started his 
engine then turned in his seat to look 
his passenger straight in the eyes: 
“You don’t owe me one single cent,” 
he said. ‘‘That dog we saved was my 
dog, just as much as your dog!” 


M. M. C. 
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NEW FLIGHT KENNELS 


OVER’S aroma no longer bars him mesh floor a pan holds a harmless United. When quantity production 
from passenger planes of a deodorant solution which gives man’s gets underway, they’ll be placed on 


major airline. ‘Flight kennels” that best friend a woodsy pine scent. the general market. Meanwhile the 
keep their occupants from airline is making them 
becoming odoriferous aloft = available in 80 cities on 
have been introduced by its route. 


Other airlines plan to 
use ‘“‘flight kennels’? and 
they eventually may be- 
come standard equipment, 
say United officials. A 
small rental fee is charged 
for the kennel and when 
Rover flies with his master 
excess baggage rates apply. 
If the dog flies alone, he is 
paid for as air freight. 

Officially known as 
‘Tuttle Kennels,” the air- 
going doghouses were orig- 
inated by United’s medical 
director, Col. A. D. Tuttle, 
M.D., and perfected under 


United Air Lines, permit- 
ting dog and master to 
travel on the same plane. 

Dog owners say the new 
kennels are nothing to 
sniff at. For years they’ve 
wanted to ship their pets 
on passenger planes but 
most scheduled airlines 
always turned thumbs 
down. More than a dec- 
ade ago United was the 
first to permit Seeing Eye 
dogs to accompany their 
masters on the _ plane. 
Other canine customers, 
however, have had to fly 
on cargo planes. > his supervision. 

“Flight kennels” come . O90, veloc mer cana These new flight ken- 

Judy Ann Teggelaar, 4, bids bon voyage to her canine chum, 


in both small and big dog “Red Pepper,” shown in United Air Lines’ new “flying dog nels should provide greater 
sizes which fit the stand- house” which permits shipment of pets on passenger planes comfort and_ safety for 


ard cargo compartments dogs while being trans- 
of passenger planes. They’re made of The kennels are being manufac- ported by air. In addition, the dog 
lightweight metal and shaped like tured at Denver and Los Angeles, owner will feel assured that every 
ordinary kennels. Under the wire- — with present output earmarked for provision is being made for his pet. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
To The ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 


I give, devise, and bequeath the sum of 
dollars, and the real estate situated at No. sees 
Street, in the city (or town) of 
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THIRD 
ANNUAL 
SUMMER 


SCHOOL... For Children ‘To Re-open At Amrita Island 


Under the auspices of the Baxen- 
dale Memorial Foundation, the Sum- 
mer School for Children will reopen 
this year and will be in session from 
July 10 to July 22 inclusive. Amrita 
Island will again be the scene of an 
attractive program to occupy the 
hearts, minds and hands of boys and 
girls between the ages of 7 and 14 
with educational activities aimed 
toward the appreciation, knowledge 
and enjoyment of our animal friends. 
The program itself is in the process of 
preparation but it will be one which 
will be of interest to all young folks. 
The natural and ideal surroundings 
of the island itself will play a part in 
the program through the avenues of 
nature study and photography. In 
addition to classes in nature study 
and photography, there will be pro- 
vision made for programs in visual 


education, pet care, art, woodwork- 
ing, dog obedience and animal first 
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aid as well as daily special events 
which will typify the atmosphere and 
the spirit of the school. 

In addition to the members of 
the League’s Education Department, 
others who have agreed to act as in- 
structors include Warren W. Mc- 
Spadden, Director of Education, The 
mAmerican)o..P) Gi Al; New York 
City, and Mrs. McSpadden; Leroy 
H. Ellis, Director of Education, The 
Pennsylvania S. P. C. A.; Wendell C. 
Smith, Instructor at Brookline High 
School, Brookline, Mass.; Mrs. Beth 
Chollar, Director of Education, New 
Bedford Animal Rescue League; and 
Mrs. Charles W. Phinney, 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Miss Harriett Flannery, the 
League’s Director of Education, will 
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coordinate the activities and be in 
charge of the administration of the 
school program. A large attendance 
is anticipated. 


Nature study in 
Live Turtles 
by 
Sheldon Thorpe 
of Camp Mitton, 
Brewster, 
Massachusetts 


The story of New Zealand white 
rabbits by Miss McLean 


Note — Photos on this page were 
taken by Warren W. McSpadden at 
the first Annual Summer School and 
indicate some of the educational 
activities thoroughly enjoyed by the 


children attending the school. 
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Ne so long ago John McCarthy, 
a retired Boston police officer, 


had an odd experience. Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy was in the hospital and John 
was running the house. He was doing 
the family wash when some men 
brought Buster, the McCarthy’s dog, 
into the kitchen and announced that 
Buster had been struck by an auto- 
mobile. It appeared that the dog, a 
mixed Belgian Shepherd, had a 
broken leg and a head injury. 

Mr. McCarthy phoned the Animal 
Rescue League and our ambulance 
soon picked up Buster. Mr. McCar- 
thy went back to his washing sad- 
dened by the accident. Within an 
hour the doorbell rang and when the 
door was opened to admit the mail- 
man in bounded a healthy, active 
Buster and romped through the 
house. Something strange was going 
on. The license tag identified the dog 
as McCarthy’s pet. 

Mr. McCarthy phoned the League 
and asked if the dog taken from his 
house had reached the shelter. He 
was assured it had and was in pretty 
bad shape. Mr. McCarthy asked for a 
description. ‘There was one spot on 
the injured dog’s head that Buster 
didn’t have; otherwise the two dogs 
resembled each other so closely that 
even Buster’s owner had been fooled. 
Mr. McCarthy was sorry for the in- 
jured dog — but very glad that Bus- 
ter was physically sound. 


+ 


Visitors from out of state were not 
as numerous in the last quarter as 
previously. However, we were fa- 
vored by the presence of Horace B. 
Sodt and Ralph C. Conway, both of 
Albany, New York; Mrs. Rachel F. 
Wheat, Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire; and Mrs. Arthur Burgess, 
Saint John, New Brunswick, Canada. 
Our doors are always open and the 
welcome mat out to those good peo- 
ple interested in our work. 
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News and Hi-Lites 


Our sincere congratulations to 
Charles W. Friedrichs, Secretary- 
Manager of the San _ Francisco 
Dba SOn beings selecteasas 
Humane Worker of the Year in a poll 
of humane organizations throughout 
the United States by the Gaines Dog 
Research Center of New York. Mr. 
Friedrichs received a gold ‘‘Fido”’ 
which may be compared to a Holly- 
wood ‘‘Oscar’”’ for ‘“‘unusually effec- 
tive work for the advancement of 
humane causes and particularly in 
safeguarding the legal rights of 
dogs.” 

George F. Foley of Philadelphia, 
and Mrs. Geraldine R. Dodge, 
Madison, New Jersey, were chosen 
Dogdom’s Man and Woman of the 
Half-Century in a similar poll. 


+> 


The United Press reports that Sil- 
ver, a retired United States mail 
horse was saved from destruction by 
an office girl who liked him so much 
she spent her vacation savings to pro- 
vide him with a happy old age. 

For many years Silver pulled a 
postal wagon in Philadelphia and 
Miss Irene Neff used to give him a 
piece of sugar daily. When Silver 
started to go lame he was returned to 
the livery stable from which he had 
been on lease. Miss Neff bought the 
horse and is now boarding him on a 
farm at an expense to her of about 
$500 a year. 


+> 


The Seeing Eye, Morristown, New 
Jersey, has many inquiries asking the 
reasons for the particular breeds of 
dogs the school selects for training. 
The school is using many breeds, if 
cross-breds are included, and it is not 
particularly pedigree minded. To the 
school, handsome is as handsome 
does. The Seeing Eye Guide reports 
that the dogs are predominantly 
German shepherds, boxers and 
Labrador retrievers; also golden re- 


trievers, Chesapeake Bays. Some of 
the larger elk hounds have been used 
successfully, besides many of an un- 
known but generally recognizable 
mixture. Dogs that are too large and 
heavy are not used for economic rea- 
sons, as well as because of the diffi- 
culties encountered in the crowded 
condition of transportation systems. 
Too heavily coated dogs are not 
desirable for wet weather and the 
work of keeping them in shape by 
blind people. The Seeing Eye’s choice 
is the medium-sized dog, strong, 
alert, noise sure, willing and friendly. 
These are the basic factors of a good 
character. 


+ 


For our readers who wonder about 
accommodations when they travel 
accompanied by their dog we recom- 
mend the 1950 edition of *‘Touring 
with ‘Towser.’ This directory lists 
hotels and motor courts which accept 
guests with dogs and may be obtained 
by sending a request, together with 
10 cents, to the Gaines Dog Research 
Center, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
LZ INGYS 

The data contains 1600 individual 
listings in all states of the Union. All 
the features of the previous editions 
— the alphabetical arrangement by 
states and communities within each 
state, notes on special conditions 
under which some of the hostelries 
will accept dogs, the helpful hints 
that make it pleasanter to have a dog 
as a travelling companion have been 
retained. 


+ 


It is not too early to be making 
plans for the League’s Annual Fair 
being held this year in the ballroom 
of the Copley Plaza Hotel on Novem- 
ber 14-15. Saleable articles may be 
sent to the League’s headquarters at 
any time. You can help by making a 
contribution to be sold at the Fair 
and by planning to attend. 
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(Continued from page 7) 

and addresses of any known witnesses. 
6. When possible the complainant’s 
full name, address and_ telephone 
number. 7. On anonymous com- 
plaints you need additional informa- 
tion such as a description of the 
animal, on whose property the act 
occurred, what side of the building it 
happened and any other information 
that will assist the agent in getting an 
admission from the respondent when 
there are no witnesses. 

The reluctance of witnesses to talk 
frequently makes bluff necessary 
to obtain admissions. All of the above 
facts are necessary to make a bluff 
work. 

Now remember that admissions 
are not sufficient evidence. You must 
have corroborative evidence from 
witnesses. Also an admission is useless 


unless the man has been warned the 


case may go to Court and his state- 
ment may be used. A clever agent 
can do this. It is always better to 
have some one with you to corrobo- 
rate your testimony. It should be 
unnecessary to warn against hearsay 
evidence, but I constantly hear in 
Police Court people telling what 
somebody told them. You can testify 
to only what you actually saw and 
know. Finally, when there is insufh- 
cient evidence to arrest and you are 
going to close the case with a warning 
be sure it is a warning and not a 
threat. Don’t ever tell a man that you 
are going to arrest him until you are 
ready to do it. Your warning can be 
just as strong and worded in a legal 
manner. 

From the standpoint of good public 
relations the most important part of 
an investigation is the report back to 
the complainant. An agent should 
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never fail to report to the complain- 
ant. Tell him what you did, why, or 
why you did not accomplish more. 
Most Societies make frequent checks 
to see if the agents are doing this in a 
manner that creates good feeling for 
the Society. 


Humane Work Essential 


Our work is an essential service. 
We are proud of it. In my opinion, 
only religious and medical work rates 
higher. The agent that relieves a cat 
does as much as the agent that re- 
lieves a horse. Suffering does not 
depend on the size of the animal. 

What would the public do without 
our Societies? In the cities how would 
they dispose of sick and unwanted 
pets? Would the taxpayers have to 
support some similar activity? Lord 
forbid! Animal protective work and 
politics do not click. 


OUR STORES HAVE A 


COMPLETE SELECTION 


for June, 1950 


OF PET FOODS 


ity 


The Camplunents of 


RUMFORD PRESS U-DRYVIT 
SS en AUTO RENTAL CO. 


Catalog Printers INC. 


Whose truck and autolease 
plans have helped reduce costs 
and increase efficiency for hun- 
dreds of New England firms. 


100 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
341 Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 120 POTTER STREET CAMBRIDGE 


LICENSEE 


NOW Greatly Improved ins» 


(Givi'7. 


3 “with Animal Fat added’’ 
Walter A. Browne of Diamond Hill Kennels says: “It beats anything | 
have tried in over 50 years of dog breeding.” Kennel and Laboratory Tested 


Buy Wirthmore Dog Meal and Pellets from your local Wirthmore Grain CH AS. M. cCOx co. 


Dealer. He can supply you with our new dog booklets and pedigree i 
blanks. Write us for any additional information. 177 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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OF INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR GENERAL PURPOSES 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JANUARY 31, 


INCOME 
BIPIRETA TS er ecg ke Fa) as $ 3,903.25 44,698.83 


Amrita Island 2,500.00 


Collection service 
Donations for general purposes 


Income from investments 


Receipts for quarantined animals. . . 


Clinic 
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Our FoURFOOTED FRIENDS 
Humane Education 
Pine Ridge Branch 


Branch receiving stations 


Income from trust funds.......... 


MELON OOINE. 223 0S 50. ae: 


EXPENSE 


29,737.10 Extra labor 3,933.40 


ell | 
92,118.52 
8,159.00 
10,404.09 
8,542.59 
1,836.27 
183.32 
3,019.13 
8,899.68 
4,915.49 


Pee (10,010.00 


Membership expenses............. See. 220.00 


MeertiOn BELVICe......2 255.65 cess 


Quarantined animals.............. 


Clinic 


Annual Fair 


Our FoOURFOOTED FRIENDS........ 


Humane Education 


Meare branch............... 


Branch Receiving Stations......... 


Repairs to equipment 


47,841.24 
5,890.30 
22,362.49 
1,990.52 
8,328.47 
10,282.03 
4,634.83 
17,132.94 
1,011.12 


Pensions 


Animal food 


260.00 
2,349.32 


Light, power, heat and gas........ 4,873.63 


Water and ice 
Repair to pulldingererge a. <e ae. 


Telephone and telegraph 


Postage 


CMICEKEXPONEES a oye ta Seas es 


Advertising 


Travel 


Insurance 


374.15 
331.69 
3,618.89 
807.79 
2,008.45 
1,575.84 
1,796.54 
9,439.19 


Legal and professional services... . . 6,652.72 


Equipment 


Supplies 


Linii6rms 2. 4 
ties COrOSs areata vos toe eens oe 
Anniversary expense..... 


2 Arla eit cae 1,471.64 


Snndriess.0.an ee 


9,196.22 
824.06 
260.30 
233.05 
601.65 

1,957.54 


CO Le Te 576.04 


1,072.80 
3,487.30 


Total expense............... $219,097.48 


Excess of expense over income — paid from General Fund $42,223.93. 


We have examined the financial statements of the Animal Rescue League of Boston and in our 


opinion the above is a true statement of its financial position in conformity with generally accepted 


accounting principles. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N.H. 


ScOVELL, WELLINGTON & COMPANY 
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51 CARVER STREET, Boston 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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f Telephone: HAncock 6-9170 — Nights, Sundays & Holidays HAncock 6-3736 
4 A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


Sa are 


President: Carlton E. Buttrick First Vice-President: Roger Ernst 
Secretary: James Jackson, Jr. Asst. Secretary: Miss Mary E. Boutelle 
Treasurer: H. Clifford Boshan 


Vice-Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, Adm. Richard E. Byrd, Mrs. John M. B. Churchill, 
Sr., Mrs. William Endicott, 2d, Mrs. Charles Ewing, Miss Anita Harris, Dr. J. Walter Schirmer, Mrs. Daniel 4 
Staniford, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: Robert Baldwin, Miss Harriet G. Bird, H. Clifford Boshan, Carlton E. Buttrick, John M. B. Churchill, 

Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Roger Ernst, John Grew, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Con- 

stantine Hutchins, James Jackson, Jr., Miss Helen Leighton, Stuart C. Rand, Miss Eleanor Sohier, Miss Elizabeth ‘ 
W. Storer, Miss Helen L. Storer, Mrs. Thomas W. Storrow, Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


An Out-Patient Clinic is maintained at headquarters. Dr. Malcolm Carsley, Veterinarian-in-Charge. 
Clinic Hours: Monday through ‘Friday, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Saturday, 9 a.m. to 12 noon. During July and 
August the Clinic will not be open on Saturday. 


Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine Street, 
edham, on a farm of twenty-one acres. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made at 
51 Carver Street. 


Ten Motor Ambulances and Twelve Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in number 
75,000 every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 


BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


Boston Shelter ge stot eee 366 Albany Street Cape Cod 

Dedhia tie Bras ae ttn nei ant 246 Pine Street 

Fast; DOSt0n eee eee ee Police Station No. 7 Basthatin. oan Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 
South | Bindit-e weet eee oe 109 Northampton Street 

West lynnge s .ctenock rena 4 Neptune Street North Harwich...... Hilliard Hopkins, Depot Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, send a 
donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued protection of stray, unwanted, sick and 
injured animals. Of every paid-up League membership of $1.00 or more, 50 cents is for a year’s subscription to Our 
FourFOOTED FRIENDs. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES x WwW 
Lifeivira.s Ung ey aehosre aaa $100.00 in one payment FORM OF BEQUEST 
; SUPPOLtINS Soe. eaemaan ier 25.00 annually To the ANtMat Rescue LeaGuE oF Boston 
Contribucing 326 ced aa 10.00 annually I give, devise and bequeath the sum of.......... 
ACtiVesir icc ac, 2. eee 5.00 annually dollars, and the real estate situated at No......... 
Associates t-<'5 oe 1.00 annually Street, in the city Cor town) of...... \. (ee 


Junior. ot eee .25 annually ~*~ a 


Small-Animal Collection Service: Allston, Arlington, Arlington Hgts., Auburndale, Back Bay, Bedford, Belmont, Brighton, 
Brookline, Burlington, Cambridge, Canton, Charlestown, Chelsea, Chestnut Hill, Cochituate, Concord, Dedham, Dorchester, 
Dover, East Boston, Everett, Forest Hills, Framingham, Greenwood, Hyde Park, Islington, Jamaica Plain, Lexington, Lincoln, 
Malden, Mattapan, Medfield, Medford, Melrose, Melrose Hlds., Milton, Natick, Needham, Needham Hgts., Neponset, Newton, 
Newton Hlds., Newtonville, North End (city), North Reading, Norwood, Orient Hgts., Ponkapog, Randolph, Reading, Read- 
ville, Roslindale, Roxbury, Saxonville, Sharon, Somerville, South Boston, South End (city), South Natick, Stoneham, Stoughton, 
Stow, Sudbury, Waban, Wakefield, Waltham, Watertown, Waverley, Wayland, Wellesley, Wellesley Hills, West End (city), West 
Newton, Weston, West Roxbury, Westwood, Wilmington, Winchester, Woburn. 


South Shore Route: Abington, Allerton, Atlantic, Braintree, Cohasset, Egypt, Hingham, Holbrook, Houghs Neck, Hull, Ken- 
berma, Montclair, Nantasket, Norwell, Quincy, Rockland, Scituate, Squantum, Weymouth, Wollaston. 


North Shore Route: Beach Bluff, Beachmont, Beverly, Cliftondale, Gloucester, Linden, Lynn, Lynnfield, Marblehead, Mid- 
dleton, Nahant, Peabody, Revere, Saugus, Swampscott, West Peabody. 
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